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It must be obvious to every man with the instincts 
of a soldier, that uniformity in the manual of the 
swoi'd is as indispensable among officers as proficiency 
in the manual of the musket among the men. It 
must be equally obvious that, so long as the sword 
is the recognized weapon for officers, self-respect and 
the requirements of the service demand that they 
should be thoroughly familiar with its uses. 

Seven years have elapsed since the firet edition of 
this work was published. It was prepared, under 
many disadvantages, during the war, and was neces- 
sarily crude and imperfect It contained the germs 
of an improved system, however ; and, immediately 
on its issue from the press, was submitted to the 
inspection of many of the most distinguished officers 
in the service. With the generous appreciation of 
brave men, they hailed it as an improvement on 
any similar work that had previously been pub- 
lished, and recommended its adoption for the use 
of the army. 



4 PREFACE. 

Several new illustrations, besides additional text, 
have been added to the present edition. These 
are nearly all copied from photographs, and repre- 
sent with tolerable accuracy the several positions 
they are intended to illustrate; while a front and a 
profile view of the most important positions is given 
on the same page — thus obviating the necessity of 
turning over a number of pages to find illustrations 
that are frequently referred to in the text. 

When I have deemed it necessary to differ from 
other authors, and to point out what appear to be 
inaccuracies or inconsistencies in their works, I have 
not done so in any spirit of self-adulation, nor from 
any desire to depreciate what they have done, but 
simply for the purpose of correcting what I believe 
to be errors. 

I have not introduced any innovation through 
mere caprice or to gratify any personal feeling. My 
sole aim has been to present a simple, consistent, 
practicable system, from which officers may derive 
some useful information. Should the work be found 
either interesting or instructive by those for whom 
it is intended, my object in preparing it will have 
been attained. 



New York, May, 1872. 
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Those who desire to become familiar with the use 
of their swords will find sufficient in the following 
pages to form a fair basis upon which to commence, 
but the degree of proficiency they may attain must 
rest entirely with themselves. 

Some gentlenien may find it convenient to say 
that no opportunity occurs when an oflicer can use 
his sword; apparently unmindful of the fact that an 
officer who is imacquainted with the use of his sword 
will not be disposed to seek such an opportunity, and 
that, if the opportunity did occur, he would be 
unable to defend himself Others may say that the 
improvements that have been made in fire-arms pre- 
clude the possibility of getting sufficiently close to 
an enemy to. engage in a hand-to-hand encounter; 
forgetting that the application of gunpowder to war 
purposes inspired a -terror in the soldiers of the 
fourteenth century such as no improved fire-arms 
can ever inspire in soldiers of the present day. The 
wildest and most irrational stories were circulated 
in reference to it, and the most diabolical powers 



I^^^Ht^GC^rLl-iftJE. 



tivi.^ tt^^tt-'&irAot icjf iire^maa. friata.T'Xi AiioiDaiia' 

jA^vrttify, d^Turl (^Tittlft^- ^iowa die aartill^rfea at tEudr 

r>(^?^^ tl'^A p«*;t thf^me:» of all the old olEcets of tlue 
I'rju^ii^ }5i>rtrAr^ Siwl tnfrolviUfytiized tbe inilifiary qps- 

iMt^f ihfi: m^^nifiCf^t Mnrat dazzled the world 
wHh iW WilVmti^ty of liwf nchievetnettt^ ; wliile Janot, 
KMUmimn^ (hnVitufumrtf M ilbatid, Dallas, Uxbridgc, 
Pf^<^/ti)jy^ fkmierseif and Scarlett, have perfonued 
»nfili |yfOfligi^ of valor u» will cause their names 
to h^ handed do^n to posterity so long as the human 
ram k capable of appreciating brave men. 

Btii, it may be «iid that these were cavalry officers, 
arid that their success was due to the concerted and 
well-directed action of their troops, rather than to 
their permnal bravery or proficiency in the use of 
tivtm. Nothing could be more remote from the 
truth. If Murat had not been a superb swordsman 
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he could not have led his men as he did, nor could 
he have inspired them with that confidence which 
was so essential to success. Distinct from .this, 
history is filled with instances where distinguished 
officers have had to defend their lives with their 
swords, and where the personal bravery of a single 
man has often exercised the most extraordinary- 
influence on the fate of nations. 

When only twenty years of age, CsBsar saved the 
life of a Roman soldier in battle, by interposing 
himself between his wounded comrade and his 
assailant, and received the civic crown from his 
general. The personal daring of T. Manlius, in 
accepting the challenge of a gigantic Gaul, and 
defeating him in the presence of the armies of Rome 
and Gaul, so demomlized the invaders that they 
were defeated in the next battle, and the fate of 
Rome was, for the time, averted. 

« 

Dauntless bravery, and a thorough mastery of his 
arms, raised Sparticus from the position of a slave 
to be the leader of a formidable army that shook 
Rome to its foundation. The magnificent courage 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, and Godfrey of Bouillon, 
won admiration from friend and foe alike; while 
the Chevalier Bayard will long be regarded as the 
model for knightly soldiers of every age and clima 

The personal bravery of officers has often enabled 
them to snatch victory from defeat, and to save their 
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troops from utter annihilation. This has rareljbeea 
more strikingly illustrated than in the case of Mor- 
tier, atthe battle of Diemstein. Hemmed in between 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, the fate of his 
army seemed inevitable ; but his own heroic courage, 
and the terrible effect with which he swept his sword 
in lupid circles about bim, roused his men to almost 
superhuman efforts, and enabled him to triumph 
over impending disaster. 

At the battle of Neuwied, Key, when , unhorsed, 
md thrown to the ground, was attacked by six dra- 
goons ; but he sprang to his feet and laid about him 
K) furiously with his sword, that they were unable 
to capture him until an additional force came to 
their aid, and not even then until after his sword had 
broken off short in his hand. Early in his military 
lareer, Ney did not hesitate to meet a sword-m 
in combat ; and when he enjoyed the title of " br 
if the brave," and the rank of a Marshal of Fr 
be did not shrink from leading his men into a( 
lor from crossing swords with any enemy 
iipposed him. And Augereau, who was sea 
tiferior in personal daring to Ney, when titles 
lonors had been showered upon him, and ht 
ffon the greatest boon that can he conferred u( 
Prench soldier— the marshal's baton— was woi 
-efer with pride to his early achievements as a fen 

11 aster. 
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Had Lannes been less brave or less familiar with 
the use of his sword, the bridge of Lodi might not 
have been earned. Or, at Waterloo, if the sword of 
Uxbridge had not taken off the uplifted arm of the 
Frenchman who was battering down the door of the 
farm-house of La Haye Sainte, the fate of the day 
might have been different. 

These, and a thousand other names and incidents 
of similar import, recur to the mind as we glance 
back through the dim vista of years, and look, in 
imagination, at the great battle fields of the world. 
The most brilliant soldiers that the world has yet 
produced recognized the importance of knowing how 
to use their weapons ; and they recognized the equally 
important fact that, if an officer fails to acquit him- 
self properly, it is of little consequence whether his 
failure arises from apathy or incompetence. 

Bravery is not the peculiar attribute of any par- 
ticular nation or race. The tendency of all armies 
after tlie close of a war in which they have been suc- 
cessful is to retrograde. The Prussians, under Fred- 
erick the Great, defied the combined power of France, 
Austria and Russia, but were shattered to pieces by 
one of these powers at Jena ; and the troops that 
had been victorious at Jena were crushed and routed 
at Waterloo. Again, the French triumphed over 
the Austrians in Italy, and in turn they were literally 
overwhelmed at Sedan. 
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No intelligent man will pretend that these results 
xire to be attributed to any change in the physical 
courage of the men composing these several armies. 
The cause must be traced to the improvements, or 
absence of improvement, in the systems under which 
they operated, and the difference in the energy and 
efficiency of the officers commanding them. 
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SWORD EXERCISE 



The Manual of the Sword — Dismounted. 

Officers will invariably draw their sworcjs without 
waiting for any order, before assuming command 
of troops. If the scabbard be hooked up, it should 
be unhooked before the sword is drawn, and every 
motion in the manual should be executed with the 
same precision that would be expected from the 
men in the manual of arms. The motions having 
been completed and the sword being at a " carry," 
the scabbard will, if an officer is on foot, be invari- 
ably hooked up ; if mounted, the scabbard will be 
allowed to hang at the full extent of the straps. 

When a class is to be instructed, the following 
rules will be observed : 

The class being formed in single rank, at intervals 

of one pace, swords in scabbards, suspended at the 

2 



DRAW SWORDS. 



fall extent of the straps, tbe instructor will com- 
mand: 



Slow time — DRAW SWORDa 
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First motion : — Take the scabbard loosely in the 
left hand, just below the upper ring ; raise the sword 
up slightly, so that the right hand can reach the 
grip without bending the body ; bring the right hand 
across the body and seize the grip between the 
thumb and fingers, with a light, easy pressure ; turn 
the edge of the sword round to the left and rear, 
and, at the same time, raise the right hand, thumb 
underneath and back inwards, until it is opposite 
the left nipple ; left arm straight, and hand holding 
the scabbard. 

Second motion: — At the command "two," raise 
the right hand, back inwards, until it is in ft-ont of, 
and six inches from, the face ; as soon as the point 
of the blade has cleared the scabbard, turn the hand 
quickly and lower it until the top of the thumb 
comes a little below the chin; the sword nearly 
perpendicular, edge to the left, and thumb extended 
along the back of the grip. 

Third motion : — At the command " three," lower 
the hand to its natural position by the side, with the • 
back of the sword resting against the hollow of the 
shoulder. On completing the third motion, take 
the upper ring of the scabbard between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand ; raise the hand 
until the tips of the fingers touch the lower curve 
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of' 
ore 
the 
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The object of turning the sword around, so that 
the edge is up, in drawing and returning, is two- 
fold : It protects both the edge of the sword and 
the bell of the scabbard ; while, in returning, the 
curve of the blade will cause it to glide home to 
the hilt without any necessity for carrying the 
hand down — a movement that has the appearance 
of being stiff and constrained. 

On coming to a carry, the arms should be allowed 
to hang naturally by the sides, without any con- 
traction of the muscles ; the sword should be held 
between the first two fingers and thumb — nearly 
the same as a pen ; and if the grip is short, and the 
guard much curved, it should be held between the 
first finger and thumb only, while the tips of the 
remaining fingers should be placed outside, and 
under the pommel. Should the instructor perceive 
that any member of the class finds it difficult to 
extend his arm, he will take the sword from him 
and cause him to stand to "attention," and then 
place the sword between his thumb and fingers, 
without allowing him to bend his arm. 

2* 
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THE SALUTE — AT A HALT. 
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The Salute — At a Halt. 



First motion : — Baise the right hand until it comes 
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a little below, and about six inches in front of, the 
chin ; edge of the sword to the left, point inclining 
to the front; thumb extended along the back of 
the grip, and the nails towards the face. 

This position is called the ^^ Recover. ^^ 
Second motion : — Lower the hand to the full extent 





[ 
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of the arm (if the length of the -blade will permit), 
edge of the sword to the left, point to the right- 
front, elbows close to the sides, and the blade the 
prolongation of the arm. 

The moment the sword has been brought down 
to the position just described, the salute is com- 
pleted, just the same as the "present" is com- 
pleted the moment the musket is brought to the 
prescribed position in front of the centre of the 
body; and, with the sword as with the musket, to 
come back to. the position from which either move- 
ment is executed, involves a separate command 
and a separate movement If troops were at an 
"order arms," and the oflB^cer in command desired 
to bring them to a " present arms," he would first 
bring them to a " carry ;" and if he desired to bring 
them from the "present" to the "order," he would 
do so by first bringing them to a " carry." In other 
words, in coming from a " present" to an " order" 
he would reverse the movements by which they 
came from the "order" to the "present" The 
same rule must apply to the sword in coming from 
the "salute" to the "carry." In coming from the 
"carry" to the "salute" the sword is first brought 
to the " recover," and in coming from the " salute" 
to the " carry" the sword must pass, by inversion, 
over the same space. 
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Cabby Swobds. 

First ^motion: — ^Bring the sword to the " recover,'^ 
with the edge to the left, and the hand in the same 
position as described in the second motion of draw- 
ing swords. 

Second motion: — Lower the hand to its natural 
position by the side, with the back of the sword 
resting against the hollow of the shoulder. 

The Salute on the March. 

When troops pass in review, in either common 
or quick time, oflBicers will invariably salute the 
reviewing officer the first time they pass ; but 
should they pass more than once, they will not 
salute. If, for any reason, the troops should be 
required to pass in double time, and they have 
not previously passed in common or quick time,, 
mounted officers only will salute. The rule to bo 
observed in regard to the manner of making the 
salute is as follows : 

When within six paces of the reviewing officer, 
bring the sword to the " recover," advancing the right 
hand for that purpose, at the same moment and in 
the same time that the left foot is advanced ; allow 
the hand to remain in that position until the left foot 
is again advanced, and bring the sword and foot 
down at the same moment ; at -the same time the 
head should be turned slightly to the right, so as to 
look at the officer who is being saluted. 
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If an officer will take a dozen paces, allowing the 
arms to move naturally by his side, he will find 
that the right hand will move forward at the same 
moment that the left foot is brought to the front ; 
and if, in passing the reviewing officer, he attempts 
to raise his sword when his rip^ht foot is beino: 
advanced, it will check the natural motion of the 
left hand and produce a jar, and a stiff, constrained 
movement of the whole person — hence the necessity 
for observing the rule that is here laid down. But 
there is another reason for counting the paces as 
described. If the salute is made in this manner^ 
the time occupied in making it must correspond 
with the time in which the troops are moving, 
and must be the same for all officers moving at the 
same rate of speed. 

After the sword has been brought down to the 
" salute," it will remain in that position until six paces 
have been made, when the motions in the " carry" 
will be commenced. In these motions the same time 
will be observed ; the sword will be brought to the 
"recover" as the left foot touches the ground, and 
will remain in that position for one pace ; on the 
left foot again coming to the ground, the sword will 
be brought to the "carry." 

If a class is to be instructed in the. salute on the 
march, it will be done in the following manner: 

The instructor will form the class in single rank, 
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one pace apart, with swords at a cany, and will 
explain the object of the drill He will then com- 
mand: 

Three paces to the front — ^MABCH. 

The class will immediately step off with the left 
foot, bringing the sword to the "recover" at the 
same moment, keeping it there for one pace, and 
bringing it down to the " salute" simultaneously with 
the completion of the third pace. On coming to a 
" cany," the instructor will use the same command, 
and the class will execute the first motion as they 
make the^first pace, and complete the movement as 
the heels are brought together on the third pace. 
Having practiced the class sufficiently in this way, 
to enable them to understand the principle involved, 
and to count the time correctly, the instructor will 
cause the "salute" and the "carry" to be executed 
in eleven paces, without halting until the eleven 
paces have been completed. To do this he will 
place himself in front of the centre of the class, and 
distant from it sufficiently to enable him to have the 
entire class under his eyes ; he will thea command : 

Eleven paces to iJieJront — tMARCH. 

As the class steps off^ the instnictor will com- 
mence to step back, bringing his sword to the 
"recover" with the first pace, and making each 
motion simultaneously with the class, bringing the 
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5word to the " recover" with the ninth pace, and to 
A " carry" on the completion of the eleventh pace. 

Eeturn Swords. 

First motion : — Take the scabbard in the left hand, 
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just below the upper ring, and raise it until the ring 
has cleared the hook ; extend the left arm to its full 
length, and turn the hand outwards, so as to bring 
the edge of the scabbard up, with the bell inclining 
slightly to the front; at the same time bring the 
sword to the recover, and remain steady. 

Second motion: — Keep an easy hold of the grip, 
and allow the point of the sword to fall over to the 
left-and-rear, with the edge up; insert the point of 
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the sword in the scabbard, and lower the hand about 
six inches. 

Third motion: — With a quick, muscular move- 
ment of the fingers and thumb, send the sword to 
the hilt in the scabbard, without lowering the hand 
below the left nipple, and the next moment allow 
the scabbard to slip easily from the left hand, and 
resume the position of " attention." 

Dress Parade. 

When the ranks have been opened and aligned, 
and the adjutant has taken his position in front of 
the centre of the line, previous to turning over the 
parade to the commanding officer, the officers will 
remain with swords at a "carry" until the adjutant 
commands: "present arms," at the last sound of 
which, they will come to a salute. Officers must 
not anticipate an order, nor commence to execute 
a movement, before the command has been given ; 
to do this would be to encourage unsteadiness among 
the men, particularly among young soldiers, and 
would be subversive of discipline, and opposed to 
the spirit and the letter of the laws that are made for 
the government of the militarj^ forces. They will, 
therefore, wait until the command, "present arms," 
has been given, before they move, and will observe 
the same rule in coming back to a "carry" — waiting 
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until the command has been finished, and going 
through the motion with the most scrupulous 
precision. 

On facing about, to announce that the parade is 
formed, the adjutant will Falute the commanding 
officer, and will remain in that position until directed 
to take his post, when he will bring his sword to a 
" carry. " At the command : " caiTy arms," the ofiicers 
will bring their swords to a " carry," and mill remain 
in that position, unless the command " parade rest," 
is given, when they will drop the point of the 
sword between the feet, edge to the right, palm of 
the right hand resting on the pommel, and palm of 
left hand resting on the back of the right In exer- 
cising the troops in the manual of arms, the com- 
manding officer can repeat the commands: "carry 
arms," " present arms," "port arms," "charge bayo- 
nets," " order arms," etc., etc., as often as he thinks 
proper, but these commands are not intended to 
apply to the officers, who at best could only comply 
with a portion of them ; hence, they should remain 
steady at the " carry." 

The adjutant having received the reports, read 
the orders, reported, and being directed by the com- 
manding officer to dismiss the pamde, will face the 
line and command : 

^^ Parade is DismissedJ'^ 
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He will then return his sword, and, at the same time, 
aU the other officers will return their swords — taking 
the tirne from Hie adjutant 

In drawing and returning swords, commanding 
officers will conform to the rule laid down in the 
manual of the sword for officers on foot 

Reviews. 

The rule that requires officers to salute only once 
at dress parade, does not apply to a review. Here 
they will salute when the men present arms at the 
commencement of the review, and once in passing 
the reviewing officer, in the manner described under 
the head of the "salute on the march," and again, 
when the troops present arms at the conclusion of 
the review. 

If the troops pass in ^^ Double Tlme^^^ not having 
previously passed in quick time, mounted officers 
will salute the reviewing officer in the usual manner, 
but officers on foot will conform to the rule laid 
down under the head "Double Time," and will not 
salute the reviewing officer. Should they pass in 
double time after passing in quick time, neither 
mounted nor dismounted officers will sajute. 

Rules to he Observed by Staff Officers, 

In passing the reviewing officer, the position of 
staff officers (except adjutants) will be five paces in 
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rear of their respective commanding officers. They 
will have their swords drawn, and will salute the 
reviewing officer when passing; but will not com- 
mence the salute* until they have reached the point 
at which their commanding officer commenced his 
salute, and will not bring their swords to the 
"recover" until they have reached the point at 
which he brought his sword to the "recover." 

When staff officers or others, with their swords 
drawn, approach a superior officer for the purpose of 
reporting or conveying orders, they will halt when 
within two or three paces of the officer approached, 
and salute, remaining at the salute until it has been 
acknowledged; when, if there be no further occa- 
sion for delay, they will bring their swords to a 
" carry" and proceed to their posts. 



* In the Appendices Jto Upton's Tactics (pp. 360-367), it is laid 
down that all officers shall salute the reviewing officer when 
within six pcxes of him, and recover their swords when six paces 
past him; while, at page 368 (Appendix II), it is prescribed that 
staff officers shall salute the reviewing officer *' at the vfft-y instant 
their commanding officers do^ and bring their swords up when 
tliey do." 

This is an obvious mistake. It is manifest that staff officers 
cannot conform to the second rule without violating the first. If 
a general officer or a colonel commences his salute when within 
six paces of the reviewing officer, and his staff commence the 
salute at the same moment, the latter will be eleven paces from the 
reviewing officer instead of six ; and if a general or a colonel bring 
his sword to the "recover" when six paces past tlie reviewing 
officer, and his staff bring their swords'to the recover at the same 
instant, the latter will have passed the reviewing officer only one 
pace, instead of six, and will not have conformed to the rule pre- 
viously laid down. 

3* 
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Instruction for Non-commissioned Staff Officers, 

Non-commissioned staff officers (except at inspec- 
tion) will keep their swords in the scabbards, and, 
when passing in review, will salute the reviewing 
officer with the left hand, in the manner prescribed 
at page 15 of Upton's Tactics. At inspection they 
will draw their swords, and, on the approach of the 
inspecting officer, will bring them to a "recover," 
with the hand opposite the chin, the sword nearly 
perpendicular, with the point up. 

Inspections. 

When officers take their place at an inspection, 
they will have their swords drawn and at a " carry," 
but will not bring them to a "recover'* on the 
approach of the inspecting officer. 



* An erroneous impression appears to prevail among certain 
officers of the National Guard as to the position in which the sword 
should be held while the Hispecting officer is passing in front of 
the officers at inspection. These officers contend that, because the 
rule is laid down ihat the inspector is required to inspect **the 
dress and general appearance of tiie field and commissioned staff 
under arms^^^ and to pass down the open column, " looking at every 
rank in front and rear," the officers must bring their swords to a 
" recover" and turn them round on the approach of the inspector, in 
the same manner that enlisted men of tlie cavalry are required to 
do when their arms are being inspected by their officer. It is 
difficult to conceive how such an impression could have originated, 
as a moment's reflection should have convinced any intelligent 
person that the adoption of such a rule would not be in consonance 
with either the courtesies or requirements of the service. 
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Funeral CEREMONiEa 

When the command is given to a funeral escort 
to reverse arms, the officers will pass their swords 
under the right arm, bending the arm and raising 
the hand until it is on a level with the elbow, the 
point of the sword to the rear, the blade nearly 
horizontal, and the edge up ; at the same time they 
will pass the left hand behind the back and gi'asp 
the blade. When the escort " rests on arms," the 
officers will drop the point of the sword between 
the feet, edge to the right, right hand on the pom- 
mel, palm of left hand resting on the back of the 
the right, and head slightly bowed. On the escort 
coming to a "carry arms," preparatory to loading, 
the officers will come to " attention," and bring their 
swords to a "carry." 

How TO Rest the Sword- Arm. 

When troops are being exercised, and are kept for 
a considerable time without coming to a " rest," offi- 
cers may become fatigued from carrying their swords 
continuously in the same position. On such occa- 
sions, if an officer desires to rest his sword-arm, he 
will pass the sword diagonally across the body, allow- 
ing the back of. the blade to rest in the hollow of the 
left arm, bending that arm at the elbow, and taking 
the grip and the pommel of the sword in the palm 
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of the left hand, while he allows the right hand to 
fall naturally by his side. Care should be taken to 
avoid the practice of dropping the point of the sword, 
or swinging it about like a walking-stick or an um- 
brella. 

How THE SwORD MAY BE WORN. 

Paragraph 1,521 of the Army Regulations pro- 
vides as follows : 

"When on foot, the sahre will be suspended from 
the hook attached to the belt" 

Many officers interpret this so as to make it apply 
to themselves, and think they are required to keep 
their swords hooked up. This is a mistake. The 
rule is intended to apply to enlisted men of the 
cavalry and artillery, and is meant to secure uni- 
formity amongst troops of these arms of the service, 
when dismounted ; but has no reference to officers 
of any branch of the army. 

In going to and returning from parades, drills, &c., 
and when not actually with troops, officers may wear 
their swords either suspended from the hook attached 
to the waist-belt or hanging at the full extent of the 
straps. Or, if they prefer it, they can carry them 
over the left fore-arm, through the angle formed by 
bending the arm at the elbow, with the hilt in rear 
and pressing lightly against the arm and the left 
side — with the point inclining downwards. This 
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rule applies also to officers visiting sentinels, inspect- 
ing quarters, on the route, and on all other occa- 
sions when acting individually, and separate from 
troops, but ceases to apply the moment an officer 
takes his position at any parade or inspection. 

Double Time.* 

Whenever it is necessary for an officer to move in 
double time, he will raise his right hand until it is 
on a level with the elbow, and carry it to the front, 
allowing the back of the sword to rest on the 
shoulder; at the same time he will unhook his 
scabbard, let it slip forward through his hand until 
he can grasp it near the centre, allowing it to rest 
horizontally in the hand, with the arm extended by 
the side ; but, on resunxing quick time or coming to 
a halt, the sword must be immediately brought to a 

" carry," and the scabbard hooked up. 

• 

* In the volunteer service several different modes of carryiujj 
the sword, when moving in double time, were adopted by the 
officers of different regiments. Some held the blade at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, with the point down, and were liable, 
should they slip, or strike against any obstruction, to run their 
sword intO'anyK)ne who,hap(^ned to be in- front of' them. Others 
placed the sword under the left arm, with the point to the rear, and 
were liable, should they full, lo transfix any one who might be 
close beliind them on the point of their blade. Others, again, 
passed the sword diagonally across the body, with the point in 
front of the left shoulder; ahowW^they stumble,. theirrhands would 
naturally be thrown forward to protect them in falling, and the 
sword would be liable to come in contact with some one in their 
vicinity. 

By following the rule laid down in this system, it will be impos- 
sible for an officer to injure either himself or any other person. 
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The Manual — Mounted. 

If a field or staff officer has his sword hooked up, 
he will invariably unhook it before mounting, and 
will allow the sword, and the scabbard, when the 
sword has been drawn, to hang at the full extent of 
the straps. 

In drawing swords, pass the right hand over the 
bridle-arm and seize the grip with an easy pressure, 
the fingers encircling the lower part of it, and the 
thumb extending along the back ; at the same time, 
raise the hand and turn it round so that the edge of 
the sword shallbe directed to the left-and-rear, and 
the back of the hand opposite the left nipple. 

Second ttio^/o/i .-—Extend the arm until the back 
of the hand is in front of the face and the point of 
the sword has cleared the scabbard'; Iheh turn the 
hand quickly, bringing the point of the sword round 
close to the left shoulder, and check it when it has 
attained a perpendicular position, with the point 
up and the edge to the left; lower the hand until 
the top of the thumb (which should be extended 
along the back of the grip) comes in front of, and 
about six inches from, the chin. 



m 
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Thi^d motion : — Lower the hand to an easy, natu- 
ral position by the side, and, in doing so, allow the 
thumb to slip from the back to the side of the grip, 
xind the fingers to the opposite side, both pointing in 
the direction of the pommel of the sword, and encir- 
cling the grip, nearly the same as the thumb and 
fingers encircle a pen. The arm should be slightly 
bent, and the elbow carried to the rear, and not off 
to the right, while the first joint of the thumb and 
the tip of the first finger should rest against the 
outside of the thigh. 
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Return Swords — Mounted. 

The left hand should not touch the scabbard in 
returning swords. The sword should be brought to 
the "recover," with the point up and the edge to the 
left Allow the point to fall over the bridle-arm, 
with the edge down^ and insert it a few inches in the 
scabbard; then turn the hand, as in drawing swords, 
so that the edge of the blade will be directed to the 
left-and-rear, and with a quick, muscular, move- 
ment of Ihe thumb and lingers, send the sword to 
the hilt in the scabbard, without carrying the hand 
below the left nipple, and allow the right hand to 
fall naturally by the side. 

SwoRDa 

A difference of opinion appears to exist among 
different authorities as to the proper divisions of a 
sword ; some contending that it should be divided 
into three parts, and others that it should be divided 
into two. Without attempting to settle the ques- 
tion, or even to enter on the merits of the dispute, 
it will answer the present purpose if I sj\y that the 
half of the sword nearest the hilt is generally called 
the "Fort," and the half nearest the point, the 
" Feeble. " The edge of the lower part (or fort) of the 
sword should be blunt, and should be used for guard- 
ing, while the edge of the upper half (or feeble) 

should be sharp and should be used for cutting. 

4* 
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The term hilt, is applied to that part of the sword 
between the blade and the extreme end of the grip. 
The term grip or handle, to that part of the hilt that 
is grasped by the thumb and fingers. The part of 
the hilt that covers the hand is called the guard, 
and when it is composed of separate bars of metal 
they are called branches, and the extreme end of 
the grip is called the pommel. 

Swords are classified under three heads : Small- 
swords, short-swords and broad-swords ; but the gen- 
eric term ^* sword" applies to all of them, and for 
ordinary purposes it is better to employ this term, 
when speaking of swords, on the same principle that 
we use the term " arms" in the manual of the mus- 
ket, regardless of the name by which it would be 
designated if it were necessary to describe it for a 
specific purpose. 

Cavalry are supposed to be armed with broad- 
swords ; line officers of infantry with short-swords ; 
and general officers and certain staff officers with 
small-swords. 
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The Positions. 

There are three positions in sword exercise, a 
knowledge of which should be acquired before any 
attempt is made to practice with swords. The first 
position is that in which a man receives all the cuts 
and thrusts of his opponent; the heels are close 
together, the feet at right angles, the knees well 
braced, and the weight of the body thrown mainly 
on the left leg, so that an instantaneous movement 
can be made either backward or forward. The 
second position is that in which a man first crosses 
swords with his opponent (technically called " engag- 
ing"). In this position both knees are bent, and the 
weight of the body is thrown on the left leg, while 
the right foot is kept free, ready to move out to the 
third or back to the first position, as occasion may 
require. The third position is that in which a man 
delivers all the cuts and thrusts that are intended 
to be effective. Here the body is thrown forward 
at the same instant that the right foot is carried 
to the front, while the left leg is extended and the 
weight of the body is transferred to the right leg. 

When a class is to be instructed, the following 
rule will be observed : 

The instructor will form the class in single rank, 
at intervals of one pace, and take his position at a 
sufficient distance from its front and centre to 
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enable him to see the movements of each person in 
the class. Ilaving explained the object of the drill 
and gone through the motions to illustrate the 
movement, he will command : 

First position: — At the last sound of the word 
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"position," the class will make a half face to the 
left, carrying the right foot to the left until the heel 
of that foot presses against the hollow of the left 
foot; feet at right angles, right foot pointing straight 
to the front ; at the same time raise the hands behind 
the back until they are on a level with the elbows, 
the left hand between the back and the right arm, 
palm outwards ; the right hand (palm up) support- 
ing the left arm just below the elbow; the left 
shoulder carried well to the rear, face full to 
the front, and the weight of the body on the 
left leg. 

Second position: — Bend both knees, the right to 
the front, the left to the left, until they arc about 
six inches apart ; pause a moment ; then raise the 
right foot sufficiently high to clear the ground, and 
advance it about 18 inches, straight to the front, 
keeping both knees well bent, and the weight of 
the body on the left leg — the right leg easy and flexi- 
ble, ready to be drawn back to the first position or 
advanced to the lunge. 

"Advancing" and " retiring" should be practiced 
in this position. At the order " advance," the right 
foot is raised slightly and advanced about 15 inches ; 
the left foot is then brought up until it is within 15 
inches of the right At the word " retire," the left 
foot is raised and carried 15 inches to the rear; the 
right foot is then raised and drawn back to the 
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" second position," and placed on the ground with 
a quick, sharp beat, called the "single attack," or 
two beats in quick succession, called the " double 
attack." 

The object of advancing is to gain ground on an 
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adversary who is disposed to keep out of your 
reach ; and the object of retiring is to keep out of 
the reach of an impetuous adversary ; while the 
quick beat with the foot is likely to disconcert those 
who are not in practice 

Third position : — Eaise the right foot slightly, and 
advance it about 18 inches farther to the front ; the 
left foot should be kept firm, and the left leg fully 
extended. Care should be taken not to lunge out 
too far. The right leg below the knee must be kept 
perpendicular, and the weight of the body on the 
ball of the right foot 

These positions should be practised, changing from 
1st to 3d, and from 3d to 1st and 2d, until they are 
understood and can be executed with facility. 

Having completed the above movements, the class 
will buckle on their swords. 

If the class be small, the instructor will form it in 
single rank, at intervals of two paces, with swords 
unhooked. If it is large, he will form two ranks, the 
ranks two paces apart, intervals between the files the 
same as in single rank, and the files of the rear rank 
opposite the open space between the files of the front 
rank. He will commence each lesson by causing 
the class to draw swords, and salute ; calling off each 
motion in slow time, unless the class- has been pre- 
viously instructed in the manual, in which case the 
movements will be executed in common time. 
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The Cuts. 

Nominally, there are seven cuts; and the target 
used at drill, to show the direction of the cuts, is 
divided by seven lines converging at tho centre. It 
is probable that this was done primarily to make the 
number of cuts correspond to the number of guards. 
Otherwise it might bo said, with quite as much pro- 
priety, that there arc but three cuts : one from right 
to left, one from left to right, and one vertically 
down the centre. Or it might be claimed that there 
arc three hundred cuts, representing 300° of a circle, 
as the cut may be directed at any point from No. 7 
to No. 3 on the right, and from No. 7 to No. 4 on 
the lefL Beginners stand in the first position, with 
the feet close together, while making the cuts, and 
carry the hand to the right and left, allowing the 
sword to continue the sweep after its point has 
reached the centre of the target. This is never done 
in actual practice. When two swordsmen engage 
they each make a half face to the left, in order to 
present the smallest possible surface of the body to 
their oppon^'^nt, and to cover that surface with the 
sword. When in this position, an imaginary line 
runs through the centre of the bodies of the two 
men. This line is called the line of defence, and the 
right hand should always be kept as near it as pos- 
sible. Ilere the hand becomes the pivot around 
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which the sword revolves. The first and fourth 
finger and thumb serve successively as fulcrum and 
re-acting power on the hilt The rotatory motion 
of the sword gives immense velocity to the blade 
near the point, and engenders a centrifugal force 
which acts on the body struck. The hand gives the 
impulse to the sword, but the momentum is increased 
in the ratio of the length of the blade ; hence, if the 
edge of a sword, midway between the hilt and the 
point, strikes an object, the effect on the object struck 
will be very slight ; but if, at the moment of impact, 
the sword be moving at its greatest velocity, and the 
edge near the point strikes the same body, it will be 
found that the effect will be increased in the ratio 
of the increased momentum. If, however, the sword 
be moving at the maximum velocity, and it misses 
the object it is intended to strike, it will be liable 
to carry the hand out of the line of defence, un- 
less the thumb be kept extended along the back 
of the grip. Care should be taken, therefore, to keep 
the thumb extended in the manner indicated, in both 
cutting and guarding ; it acts as a lever on the point, 
changes the centre of gravity at will, counteracts the 
centrifugal force of the blade, and checks its course 
instantly when there is occasion to do so. 

Preparatory to commencing the cuts, a target, 
about 36 inches in diameter, should be procured, and 
placed in a position where it will be opposite the 
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left-centre of the class; the centre of the target 
breast high. The instructor will place himself 
close to the target, and will point out the direction 
of each cut, and will face the target occasionally and 
go through the motions himself, to illustrate the 
manner in which the several movements should be 
executed. By naming the particular part of the 
person at which the cut is aimed, in connection with 
the number of the cut, as "Cut one — ^left cheek," 
"Cut two — right cheek," &c., the pupil will be able 
to remember the cuts more readily than he would 
were they designated by numbers only. 

The class being formed in single rank at intervals 
of two paces, the instructor will commence the les- 
son by causing the class to draw swords and salute. 
After coming to a " carry," he will command : 

RIGHT, PROVE DISTANCE. 

The class (except the right-hand man) will bring 
the sword to the " recover," pause a moment, turn 
the head slightly to the right, carry the hand to the 
right until it is on a level with the shoulder, nails 
down, the sword pointing to the right and the edge 
to the rear. The point of the blade must clear the 
shoulder of the next file to the right of each pupil ; 
and when it is necessary to move, pupils will take 
ground to the left until they have obtained sufficient 
distance. This done, the instructor will command : 

CARRY SWORDS, 
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when the Bworda will be brought to a " cany" with- 
out bringing ihem to the "recover." 



First Position : — The class having brought their 
swords to a " carry," the inatnictor will command, 
"First Position," when the class will make a half 
face to the left and bring the left hand behind the 
back. 
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Assault. 

Raise the right hand, arm extended, until it is on 
a level with the shoulder ; carry it a little to the 
right, and allow the back of the blade, near the 
point, to rest on the right shoulder, with the edge 
turned slightly to the right 

Cat One — Left Cheek: — Cut diagonally, with an 
extended arm, from No. 1 to No. 4, and allow the 
sword to continue the sweep until it touches the left 
shoulder ; check it there, and extend the arm ; hand 
opposite No. 2, on the target ; edge of the sword up, 
and inclining to the left, with the back of the blade 
resting on the shoulder. 

Cat Two — Right Cheek: — Cut from No. 2 to No. 
3 ; check the sword when it comes in front of the 
right leg, and turn the edge to the front ; point in- 
clining to the rear, with the nails up. 

Cut Three— Wrist :—C\3i\. from No. 3 to No. 2; 
check the sword when the hand comes in front of 
the left shoulder; allow the point to fall over to the 
left and rear, with the nails down, the arm extended 
obliquely across the body, and the hand opposite 
No. 4. 

Cut Four — Leg: — Cut from No. 4 to No. 1 ; allow 

the sword to continue the sweep until it touches the 

right shoulder ; edge to the right, arm slightly bent, 

and nails up. 

5* 
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Gut Five — Left Side: — Extend the arm quickly, 
and cut, horizontally, from No. 5 to No. 6 ; turn the 
nails down when the hand comes opposite No. 6, 
and allow the sword to continue the sweep until it 
touches the left shoulder ; edge to the left, point to 
the rear, and the arm slightly bent 

Cut Six — Riglit Side : — Cut from No. 6 to No. 5, 

m 

extending the arm the moment the cut is delivered ; 
allow the sword to continue the sweep, and raise 
the hand until it is above the head; arm slightly 
bent, point of the sword to the rear (drooping), and 
the edge up. 

Cut Seven — Head: — Cut vertically down from No. 
7 to the centre of the target ; check the sword arid 
bring it back to the " carry." 

The "Cuts" should be repeated several times 
before the "Guards" are commenced. A lesson 
should not exceed one hoar, and the class should 
be allowed to "rest" frequently during that time. 
At the conclusion of each lesson the instructor 
will cause the class to " return swords" before being 
dismissed. 
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The Guards. 




Guard One — Left CAeet .■—Remain in the first 
position, and cany the sword across to the left, until 
the hand clears the left shoulder ; thumb extended 
along the back of the grip, edge to the left;, and 
the point well to the front and centre. 
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Guard Two— Right Cheek: — From the position of 
" First Guard" the hand is carried across, in front 
of the body, until it clears the right shoulder ; turn 
the nails to the front, elbow close to the side ; edge 
of the sword to the right, and the point to the front 
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Guard Three — Wrist: — Lower the hand, and bring 
it across the body until it comes a little below, and 
in front of, the left hip ; nails up ; edge of the sword 
to the left, with the point in fpont of the right leg. 
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Guard Four — Leg: — Turn the hand, nails down, 
and carry it across until it clears the right hip ; edge 
of the sword to the right, and the point in front of 
the right leg; ' 
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Guard Five — Lefi Side: — Raise the hand aa high 
as the shoulder, and carry it across to the left; 
sword perpendicular, six inches from the body 
point down, and edge to the left. 
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Guard Six — Right Side:— Carrj the hand across 
to the right, until it has cleared the*sidc j the elbow . 
fihould be nressed well hfl(;b : the edire of the sword 
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Gimrd Seven — Head: — Baise the hand above the 
head, and carry it to the right and front until it 
clears the right elbow ; edge of the sword up, point 
to the left-front, and on a line with the left shoulder. 

6 
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The accompanying diagram shows the effect of 
making the guards in the manner described The 
person is entirely surrounded by these seven guards, 
and no matter what direction the cut may come 
from, one of the seven guards will be an effectual 
protection against it 
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As a general rule the guards are made from what 
is known as the " engaging guard," when the hand 
is in front of the centre of the body and the sword 
on the line of defence, already described. To form 
any of the guards from this position, it is only 
necessary to move the hand a few inches to the right 
or left, and to raise or lower the point of the sword 
according to the direction of the cut. To render a 
cut effective, the point of the sword must pass over 
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ooDsitlerable space, at times describing an arc, and 
at other times a complete circle. In forming the 
guards the sword moves on interior lines, forming 
an acute angle above the head and a similar angle 
in front of the legs ; while the sides are protected 
by vertical lines on the right and left, and the head 
and chest are farther protected by placing the sword 
at the angle shown on the diagram, with the point 
inclining to the front. 

For the purpose of familiarizing pupils with the 
different guards and enabling. them to change rap- 
idly from one position to another, the instructor 
should call the guards off out of their regular 
order, simply using the commands "head," "leg," 
"leftside," "left cheek," "1^," "head," etc.; and 
accompanying each command with the correspond- 
ing guard. 

Celerity of movement is an essential element of 
success in sword exercise, but there is this impor- 
tant difference to be observed ^in its application to 
the cuts and guards : In making a cut, the initial 
velocity of the sword should be a maximum — the 
sword being regarded in the light of a projectile; 
while in guarding, the velocity is increased as the 
movement progresses, and should attain the maxi- 
mum the instant before the sword is checked. The 
necessity for observing these rules will be more 
apparent as the instruction progresses. 
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Cuts and Guards Combined. 

As soon as the different "Positions," "Cuts," and 
" Guards" have been sufficiently practised and thor- 
oughly impressed on the mind, they can be " Com- 
bined" in the following manner : 

Being at the First Position, the command, " Guard," 
will be given, when the class wiU immediately step 
out to the " Second Position," and bring the sword 
in front of the body ; edge to the right, point nearly 
as high as the eyes, nails down, and the thuflab ex- 
tended along the back of the grip. 

This position is known as the "Engaging Guard," 
and is the one in which a man first crosses swords 
with his opponent In this practice there are no 
sweeping cuts, the sword being invariably checked 
when it comes opposite the centre of the body, or 
opposite the centre of the target, if a target be used. 
The cuts are all delivered in the " Third Position," 
the head being kept well up and the sword-arm well 
extended. After delivering each cut, and without 
waiting for any order, the class will immediately 
spring up to the " First Position," and form the cor- 
responding guard. 

Cut One;— Lunge out to the " Third Position," and 
deliver the " Cut ;" check the sword when it comes 
in front of the centre of the body ; spring back to 
" First Position," and make the "First Guard." 

6* 
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After making the first guard, the class will remain 
steady until the instructor has explained the next 
movement Having done this, he will command : 

CuJ, 2W;— Lunge out to the "Third Position," 
and deliver the "Cat," checking the Bword, as be- 
fore ; spring up to the " First Position," and make 
the "Second Guard." 

Here, it will be perceived, the cut is made bj 
lunging out from the first to the third position, 
without coming to the intermediate position; and 
the same rule applies to all the subsequent cuts, 
until the seven cuts with their corresponding guards 
have been made. After the seventh guard has 
been made, the instructor will give the command, 
"Guard," when the class will spring out to the 
"Second Position," and bring the sword in front of 
the centre of the body in the same manner that it is 
brought previous to delivering the first cut. 

Cut TAree.-^ Allow the point of the sword to fall 
over to the right-and-rear, edge leading, and make 
the cut with the nails up ; check the sword when 
the hand comes opposite the centre of the body; 
lower the point, witliout turning the hand; spring 
back to the " First Position," and make the " Third 
Guard." 

Cut Four: — Turn the hand, throwing the point of 
the sword over to the left-rear, lunge out, and de- 
liver the cut with the nails down ; check the sword 
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in front of the centre of the body ; lower the point, 
witJiout turning the hand; spring back with the feet 
close together, and make the " Fourth Guard." 

Out Five : — Raise the hand as high as the centre of 
the body ; turn it quickly so as to throw the point 
oyer to the right ; lunge out and cut, breast high, 
with the nails up. Having delivered the cut, spring 
back to the "Fifth Guard;" drop the point of the 
sword ; turn the edge to the left, and make the 
guard. 

Gut Six : — ^Raise the point of. the sword and carry 
it to the rear until the back of the blade nearly 
touches the left arm; at the same instant lunge" out, 
extend the arm, and cut, breast high, with the nails 
down;- drop the point of the sword, edge to the 
right; spriiig up and make the "Sixth Guard." 
. Out Seven : — Bring the hand in front of the chest, 
edge of the sword to the front; sweep the blade 
round by the left arm, and at the same instant lunge 

« 

out, raising and extending the arm, and cut vertically 
down as far as the centre of the body ; spring back 
arid make the " Seventh Guard." 

Attack AND Defence. 

As soon as the cuts and guards can be made with 
precision and rapidity, the class may be practised 
in the "Attack and Defence." The object of this 
practice is to familiarize pupils with the mode of 
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cutting at an opponent, and getting back to the 
guard, to save themselves from the return cut It 
serves, also, to give a correct idea of distance, and 
must inspire pupils with a feeling of security when 
they find that they can stop a "cut" or turn off a 
" point " without any difficulty. The cuts should 
be made lightly • the sword-hand should be always 
kept as near the centre of the body as possible, and 
should never be carried far, either to the right or 
left, for the purpose of making a sweeping cat. 

Before commencing this practice, hickory or ash 
sticks of about 88 inches in length, made in the form 
of swords, and mounted with sole-leather guards,* 
should be substituted for the ordinary swords, and 
the latter should never bo used under any circum- 
stance in the attack and defence. The class should 
be formed in two ranks, facing the instructor, with a 
distance of two paces between the ranks and two 
paces between the files of each rank. Being at 
" attention" (swords at a " carry"), the instructor will 
command : 

Front Rank — About Face : — At this command the 

* Sole-leather will make an admirable guard. The handle or 
grip of the stick should be about 6 inches in length, and the leather 
about 14 inches in length, 3^^ inches in width at the widest part, 
near the blade, and tapering off gradually towards the pommel. 
An oblong piece, sufficiently long to make room for the blade, 
should be cut out within about one inch of the wide end, and, after 
the blade has been passed through the aperture, the small end 
should be bent over the end of the handle, and fastened down with 
a screw. 
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front rank will face about, and if the files do not 
face each other, the instructor will order one or both 
ranks to take a side step to the right, and will then 
command : 

First Position: — When both ranks will make a 
half-face to the left, and bring the left hand behind 
the back. 
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Front, Prove Distance: — Raise the hand, close in 
front of the body, and bring the sword to the 
"Recover;" pause a moment, and extend the arm 
to the front, edge of the sword to the right, with the 
thumb extended along the back of the hilt, the 
point of one sword touching the bilt of the other ; 
the sword of the front rank being above that of the 
rear rank. At the order, " Carry Swords," the swords 
will be brought back to the "carry." 

Of course it will be understood that there is no 
such thing aa " proving distance " when engaged 
with an adversary. The necessity, therefore, of 
marking the distance carefully, must be obvious ; 
and pupils will do well to measure with their eye 
the exact distance at which they can strike their 
opponent 
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Attack and Defence. 

Guard : — At the word "Guard," both ranks will 
step out to the " Second Position," the knees well 
bent, weight of the body on the left leg, the right 
hand in front of the centre of the body, the point 
of the sword nearly as high as the eyes, and the 
-edge to the right, with the blades crossed (edges 
touching) about twelve inches from the point ; hold 
the sword steady, with a slight, even pressure 
against your opponent's blade. 

Ordinarily the front rank will deliver the first 
<5ut, and the instructor will give the cautionary 
-command, "Front Bank, Commence," followed by 
the command, " Cut One." 

In this practice it will be found that some posi- 
tions are strong and others weak,- — i e. : There are 
some positions from which a cut can be delivered 
instantaneously and with great force ; while others, 
owing to the position of the hand, cannot be made 
iis rapidly nor with the same power. Each pupil 
must find out for himself which are his weak and 
which his strong positions, and watch closely how 
those he may be opposed to are efiFected by the 
£ame causes. 
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Out One:— As soon as the order is given, the 
front rank will lunge out and deliver the cut; at 
the same time, the rear rank will spring back to the 
*' First Position," and guard the left cheek. 

The files of the rank making the cut will remain 
at the lunge until the next cut has been explained 
and the order given for its execution, when they 
will immediately spring up to the " First Position," 
and guard. 

This guard will generally be found a most advan- 
tageous one for returning a cut instantly, for the 
reason that the back of the hand is to the front, and 
the arm bent in such a position that it is only 
necessary to extend it, with a certain degree of 
force, to deliver a powerful cut. When actually 
engaging an adversary, you must profit by this 
knowledge, and take care not to place him in a 
position where he can have the benefit of this 
advantaga 
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Cut Two: — At the order, "Cat Two," the rear 
rank will lunge out to the " Third Position," and 
deliver the cut; the front rank will spring up to 
the " First Position," and make the " Second 
Guard." 

This guard, unlike the preceding one, will gener- 
ally be found a very unfavorable one for delivering 
a cut, either rapidly or with force. The hand being 
carried back, with the palm to the front, there is 
little power in the arm while in this position, and 
few men will be able to strike a quidk or powerful 
blow, either with the sword or the hand, if he 
places himself in this attituda Here, again, pupils 
must profit by this knowledge when engaging an 
opponent, and, by placing him as often as possible 
in this and kindred positions, render him unable to 
make a successful attack. 
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Cut Three: — As soon as the order is given, the 
front rank will lunge out and cut for the sword- 
arm ; the rear rank will spring up and make the 
" Third Guard." 

This is a dangerous cut to make, except when 
made in the manner described under the head of 
" Cut under the Guard ;" but it is necessary to lay- 
it down for the purpose of showing how to make the 
guard ; and, also, for the purpose of pointing out the 
danger of delivering the cut 

In delivering this cut, the head is thrown forward 
and the upper part of the body inclines downward, 
unless great care be taken to guard against it. The 
hand is placed in a most unfavorable position, and a 
rapid movement on the part of your opponent might 
result in disarming you. This could be done by 
springing out of the way and making the circular 
parry, when your opponent's sword would strike 
your blade partly on the side and partly on the 
back, and opposite the part of the grip where the 
thumb and fingers join, forcing the sword out of 
your hand instantly. 
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Cat Four: — The rear rank will turn the hand, 
nails down, lunge out, and cut for the outside of 
the leg; the front rank will spring up and make 
the " Fourth Guard." 

The same rule applies to this cut that does to the 
third cut, except that you are not liable to be dis- 
armed* in making it. If, however, your opponent 
carries his right foot to the rear, out of the reach of 
your blade, he can cut you on the head without any 
risk to himself. Primarily this out will be made in 
the regular order, the same as the others, but after 
pupils have become familiar with the different 
movements, and have commenced the " Indepen- 
dent Practice," it will be better to avoid it, except 
when it is made in the manner described under the 
head of " Feint for the Leg." 

* It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the principles of 
disarming. If you oppose the edge of your sword to that of your 
oppoueni, you cannot be disarmed ; but if you allow him to strike 
your blade on the side or on the back, the merest tyro can knock 
the sword out of your hand without any difficulty. 
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Cut /Vvc;— The front rank will turn the hand, 
lunge out and cut, with the nails up ; the rear rank 
will spring up and make the " Fifth Guard." 

This guard is one of the most favorable positions 
in the exercise for returning an opponent's cut. By 
simply turning the hand you can cut seven with 
great force and rapidity, while your opponent, being 
at the lunge, will find it exceedingly difficult to get 
back to the guard in time to save himself. In the 
" Independent Practice," or when engaging an adver- 
sary, you will be careful to place your opponent in 
this position as rarely as -possible, while you will 
watch your opportunity, should he place you in the 
position, to return his cut instantly. 
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Out Six: — The rear rank will dis 
by carrying it to the rear until it i 
tte opposing blade ; they will tbt 
cat, with the nails down. The fror 
up, lower the point of the awor^ 
"Sixth Guard." 

This guard is much more unfavi 
ing your opponent's cut than the c 
it. The arm is in a cramped poa 
can be made until the hand has j 
fiiderable space, causing delay i 
opponent time to make his guard. 
an adversary, therefore, you shot 
him in this position as frequently 
will have the double advantage of 
and rendering your own position C( 
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Cut Seven: — The front ran 
across to the left, lunge out 
cut vertically down for the 
will spring up and make tlic 

It will bo observed that 
commenced at No. 1, contin 
while the rear rank cuts 2, 
givo both ranks an opportuni 
as soon as the front rank li 
Cut," the order, " Reversed — 
will bo givea The cuts wil 
their regular order, the rear 
6, aijd 7, while the front rani 

In making the cuts, care 
tend the arm, to keep the thi 
grip, to keep the hand well i 
tbc body, and to fix your cy 
your opponent 

* Mauy eullmralaj downthorulsU 
part of tlie person where thej intend 
absurdity of tbia must bo apparent t" 
would be equivalent to giving a verb 
tain place, and would bo utterly o 
underlying tlie entire practice ' The 
to excel as awordsmcn should be to a 
the eye that tlio muscular movomoni 
ceptible effect on the other. This 
practice; and bo great ia the advent 
when Bwordsmanship was at ita zen' 
the world staked their lives on the ( 
they muld wield their awords, it was 
art to be able to deliver a " pass 
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88 sword exercise. 

Observations ox Different Methods of 

Cutting. 

It is a favorite theory with manj authors that a 
"sawing" motion should be adopted in making a 
cut, but this is a mere theory, and is entirely unsup- 
ported by any well-defined principle. If celerity of 
movement be essential to success in sword exercise, 
the adoption of the sawing method would effectually 
prevent its attainment, as the propulsive action of 
the hand would not be sufficient to produce the de- 
sired eflfect without an additional motion — either 
contracting or extending the arm. Captain Nolan, 
in his interesting and valuable work,* mentions cer- 

* " Wlicn I was in India an engagement between a party of the 
Nizam*8 irregular horse and a numerous body of insurgents took 
place, in which the horsemen, though far inferior in numbers, 
defeated the Rohiiias with great slaughter. My attention was 
drawn particularly to the fight by the doctor's report of the killed 
and wounded, most of whom had suffered by the sword, and in the 
column of remarks such entries as the following were numerous: 

•' * Arm cut off from the shoulder.* 

" ' Head severed.' 

'* ' Both hands cut off (apparently at one blow).' 

" ' Leg cut off above tho knee.' 

" I was astonished. Wero these men giants, to lop off limbs thus 
wholesale? Or was this result to bo attributed (as I was told) to 
the sharp edge of the native blade and the peculiar way of drawing it ? 

" I became anxious to see these horsemen of the Nizam, to ex- 
amine their wonderful blades and learn the knack of lopping off 
men's limbs. 

" Opportunity soon offered, for the Commander-in-Chief went to 
Hyderabad on a tour of inspection, on which I accompanied him. 
After passing the Kistna River, a squadron of these very horsemen 
joine I tho camp as part of the escort. And now fancy ray aston- 
ish:n nt! The sword-blades thoy had were chiefly old dragoon 
biad a c ist from our service. * *****»*»** 
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tain fjacts, which camo under his personal observa- 
tion, that are far more important in their bearing on 
this subject than the most elaborate theories. 

It is evident that Captain Nolan had received the 
impression that the terrible execution of the native 
horsemen was to be ascribed to a pecaliar mode of 
drawing the sword in delivering the cut ; but it did 
not require the statement of the Nizam's trooper to 
convince me that the captain was mistaken. The 
secret of their success, if, indeed, it may be called a 
secret, consists in the fact that, by the constant use 
of Indian clubs, and constant practice with their 
swords, they arc perfect models of muscular develop- 
ment, and, their swords being ground to a fine edge, 
they find it an easy matter to produce effects that 
startle and amaze those who look only at these 
effects without tracing them to their legitiniate 
causes. 

Colonel Marey, of the French Army, has made 
many interesting experiments to show the effect pro- 
duced by delivering a cut or a thrust in a certain 
manner, and claims to have satisfactorily demon- 



" An old trooper of the Nizam's told mo tho old broad Eaglish 
blades were ia great favor with them. * * * * ** I said, * How 
do you strike with your sword to cut off men's limbs ?' 

**' Strike liard, sirl' said the old trooper. 

** * Yes, of course ; but how do you teach them to use their 
swords in that particular way?' (drawing it.) 

" * We never teach them any way, sir.' " 

— " Gavalry^ its History and TacticSj'^ by Capt. L. E. Nolan. 

8* 
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strated that the "sawing" motion is the rac 
vantageoua mode of cutting. No one can 11 
work* without being impressed with the sk 
ability that he brings to tlie discussion of the s 
and the learning and research that is evin 
every page. Ilia experiments were very ex 
and bis deductions generally correct ; but 
instances, I am convinced that he is in erro 
says the thumb should not be kept extendec 
the back of the grip in cutting ; and that the 
ing " motion should be observed. By conC 
to the first rule a man would lose much of tl 
trol over his sword which it is essential to p 
while, by observing the second, he would net 
the effect to be obtained from tho velocity 
sword at the moment of impact But the ad' 
of the sawing movement overlook one imj 
feature of the subject. They appear to forg 
to attempt to deliver a cut that would be su 
to take off a man's head or his limbs before 
been partially disabled by a less powerful 
would be a piece of folly that no practical e 
man would be gailty of Light, close, rapi 
are always preferable if you are opposed to 
swordsman. They are more likely to reach hi 
a more powerful cut that would require moi 

* "Memoira sur lea Aruies-blanclies.'' 
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in its delivery and would cany the hand over a 
wider space, thus giving your opponent notice of 
your intended movement and leaving yourself open 
to his attack. If light, quick cuts fail to take off 
heads or limbs, they are alwaj's the safest, and will 
disconcert if they do not disable an opponent ; that 
done, the result is inevitable. 

Points akd Parries. 

After the introduction of gunpowder for war pur- 
poses, the two-handed swords that had been rendered 
necessary by the heavy armor of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, were discarded, and the knights 
and soldiers of that period took a wild plunge from 
the ponderous blades, in wielding which they re- 
quired all the strength of both hands, to the light, 
taper rapier, requiring scarcely more than the touch 
of the thumb and first finger. 

The first book on fencing was published in Italy 
in 1536, and the Italians cultivated fencing very 
assiduously, and sent teachers of the art into Spain 
and other countries ; but the rapier was not intro- 
duced into England until 1571. 

An indefinite number of points may be made on 
the same principle that an indefinite number of cuts 
can be made ; but, for all practical purposes, it will 
be found that three " parries " or movements of the 
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blade in different directions will 
throw off tlie point of cither sword, I 
no matter fram wliat direction it ma 

In the ancient Italian school tlj 
parries, designated by the Italian nur 
"aecondo," "terzo," "quarto," &e., 
were derived the modern terms witl 
masters delight to puzzle tlie brains 
There can be no excuse at the prese 
English-speaking eommunity for a 
terms when their English cquivalen 
the purpose better. 

"With the small sword, or foil, the 
(carte) and " tierce " were used in a 
indicate that the nails were up or di 
points were made from one of these 
with the broad sword, the short swort 
and bayonet, these terms are worthies 
that they fail to describe the positioi 
as it frequently happens that the nail 
nor down. 

Observations on Thrus 

The practical utility of thrusting 
is open to grave doubts; while i 
authenticated eases, this mode of alt: 
most disastrously to the persons 
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Kinglake, in liis History of the War in the. Crimea, 
cites two instances where of&cers came near losing 
their lives in consequence of their swords becoming 
fast in the bodies of their antagonists, and their con- 
sequent inability to defend themselves against the 
attack of another enemy in their immediate vicinity. 
This could never have occurred if the edge of the 
sword had been used instead of the point ; for no 
matter what the effect of the cut might bcj the sword 
would still be free, and could be used instantly for 
either offensive or defensive purposes. 

At the battle of Balaklava, Captain Morris,* who 



* " It 80 happened that Capt. Morris, the officer in command of 
the 17th Lancers, was advancing in front of his left squadron, atid 
thence it resulted that the portion of the regiment which outflanked 
the battery fell under his personal leadership ***** 
In the direct front of the ranks, thus awaiting the charge of our 
horsemen, there was sitting in his saddle a Russian who seemed 
to be the squadron-leader. Morris drove his horse full at this 
officer, and in the instant whicli followed the contact, the sword 
of the assailant had transfixed the trunk of the Russian, passing 
through with such force that its hilt pressed against the man's 
body. *********** 

For a moment there was nothing to hinder the enemy from cap- 
turing any of the English who here remained wounded and dis- 
abled. Of these Morris himself was one ; and his misfortune was 
a consequence of the determination which induced him to 'give 
point' to his adversary. • I don't know,' he would afterwards say, 
'I don't know how I came to use the point of my sword, but it is 
the last time I ever do.' 

" When his sword, driving home to the hilt, ran through the 
Russian squadron-leader whom he had singled out for his first 
adversary, the Russian tumbled over on the off-side of his horse, 
drawing down with him in his fall the aword which had slain him ; 
and since Morris, with all his strength, was unable to withdraw 
the blade, and yet did not choose to let go his grasp of the handle, 
or to disengage himself from the wrist-knot, it resulted that, though 
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commanded tlie Seventeenth Lane 
Russian ranks at the head of his n 
singled out the Russian squadron-li 
through the body ; but being unab! 
sword in time to defend himself, 
by a Russian dn^oon. 

On the same day, when the " 
charged the Russian cavalry, Lieu! 
officer on the staif of General Scs 
Russian officer, and delivered a tl 
sword to the hilt in tl e body of hii 
before ho could withdraw his bladi 
forwai-d into the ranks of the cnem; 
slill in hia saddle, he was tetlierod k> the 

"WhiUc thua disabled, Uorris received a 
side of the heiid, which carried atra; a, largi 
the ear, anil a deep, dean cM passing dnwn 
Ilia forajje cap, whicU penetrated belli pJalus ' 

* "TJiB Brifcadier now foimd himself Qea 
column at a point very near ita centre, and tl 
letl thus rode was marked b; the presence of 
aat erect in hia iiaddie some few paces in fr 
confrontioK the Bngliah intrnder ■ • 
Moved perhaps by eiich indicatioa of rauh 
ered in one fleeting moment froni the niRlit c 
the Russian officer cliose Kliott Tor Iiia advere 
he faced him as lio approached, and endeavo 
EvadiDK or parrfing the cut. Eliott drove hi 
bod/ of hia assailant, and the swiftnefls with w 
np. whilst delirerinj; this throat, was ao )n^C 
in to the very liill^ bnt until the next moment, 
had mshcd pa=t. the weapon, though held 
still could not be withdrawn. Thence it resn 
officer was turned round in his saddle by the 
which transtUeU him." — Tlte lavasioit of ill 
Einglako 
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This result may be partly attributed to the mo- 
mentum which the forward movement of the horse 
lent to the sword at the instant the point was de- 
livered ; but the same disaster might have befallen 
an officer on foot, and engaged in a m^lee, while it is 
scarcely possible that it could occur if an officer re- 
lied upon the edge and not upon the point of his sword. 
The case of General Scarlett* on the occasion when 
Captain Morris and Lieutenant Eliott came near 
losing their lives, is a remarkable illustration of the 
correctness of this view, and it is further con- 
firmed by another incident at the same battla Ser- 
geant-Major John Grieve, of the Second Dragoons, 
went to the rescue of an officer who was wounded 
and suiTounded by Kussian cavalry. Dashing in 

. * " It was by digging his charger right in between the two 
nearest troopers before him that Scarlett wedged himself into the 
solid mass of the enemy's squadrons. * » ♦ » Scarlett 
observed that of the adversaries nearest to him, whom he hatl not, 
he knew, gravely wounded, there were some who dropped off their 
horses without having been killed or wounded by him; and it 
seemed to him, if he were to judge only from his own eyes, 
that they were throwing themselves to the ground of their own 
accord. **♦♦♦♦*♦♦* 

From the moment when the Brigadier had thus established him- 
self in the midst of his foes, it resulted, of course, that his tenure 
of life was by the sword, and not by the sword which is a meta- 
phor, but by that which is actual, and of steel. Scarlett, it seems, 
had DO pretension to be more than a passably good swordsman, and 
he bad the disadvantage of being near-sighted; but he knew how 
to handle his weapon, and in circumstances which exposed him to 
an attack from several at the same time, ho had more need of sucli 
unflagging industry of the sword-arm as might keep the blade 
flashing hero, there, and all sides, in quickly successive whirls, 
than of the subtle, the dplicite skill which prepares men for com- 
bats of two." — Kinglake^a Crimea, 



amon^ the latter be 
riglitanJ Icfl, cuttin: 
o-her^, and scatterin: 
the c'TiGer, whose I'll 
without further injai 
this occasion, be rece 
Distinct from the ] 
described, history tea 
and tribes which hav 
swords, and the mam 
straight sword or si 
ti rely unknown. At 
Mamelukes, armed v 
down with resistless 
and actually rode inl 
the various wars be 
Turkish and Circassij 
and yataghans, comm 
Bians that the ponde 
seek shelter, from th 
behind squares of ii 
During tho war on lIi 
not only met the En; 
individual soldiers c 
meet tbeai in single 
counters, at Chillianv 
horsed three Englisl 
would doubtless hav 
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he not been shot down. The history of the same 
battle famishes another striking illustration of the 
relative value of the point and edge of the sword. 

A dragoon of the Third Regiment, charging with 
his squadron, made a thrust at the Sikh next him ; 
the sword stuck in the lower part of his body, but 
did not penetrate sufficiently to disable him, when 
the Sikh cut back, hit the dragoon across the mouth, 
and took his head clean off. 

And the French cavalry, when it had reached its 
highest point in efficiency and fame, and was led by 
the mdst dauntless and brilliant soldiers that the 
country had ever produced, relied mainly on the 
edge of the sword ; although the use of the small 
sword was cultivated more in France than in any 
other nation at the period referred to. 

I have deemed it proper to dwell at some length 
upon this branch of the subject, and to cite those 
practical examples of the effect of adopting a false 
theory, for the purpose of correcting a pernicious 
practice that has. crept into existence through the 
employment of mere fencing-masters (who are not 
soldiers) to teach the use of the sword, and by the 
substitution of the foil for the sword (or its counter-? 
part) in practising. 

While fencing may be justly regarded as a healthy 

and elegant exercise, for civilians^ the use of the foil 

is calculated to engender the most erroneous impres- 

9 
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sions on the minds of officers, who may be called 
upon at any time to defend their lives with their 
8word& The flexibility of the foil will enable an 
expert fencer to produce effects that may dazzle the 
uninitiated, while they are well understood, and 
known to be mere sleight-of-hand tricks by those 
familiar with the exercise. If an expert fencer 
makes a rapid pass over his opponent's guard, strik- 
ing his foil near its centre, with force, against that 
of his opponent, he can spring the point of his foil 
from ten to eighteen inches, according to the flexi- 
bility of his blade ; whereas if he makes a cut with a 
sword, using equal force and striking with the edge 
of his blade, he can not spring the point of. his 
weapon the hundredth part of an inch. Any one 
desiring to test these characteristics of the sword and 
the foil, can do so by placing a board, of six or eight 
inches in width, on its edge upon a table ; and, after 
making an eight or ten pound weight fast with a 
short string to the button of the foil, and placing the 
foil, a third of its length from the hilt, across the edge 
of the board, while one hand is kept on the hilt and 
the other raises the weight, so as to allow the point 
of the blade to get the proper elevation, and then by 
letting go the weight and allowing it to carry the 
point with it, while one hand remains on the hilt, it 
will be found that the foil will bend until the table 
checks the downward course of the weight But if 
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a sword be placed, on its edge^ in the same position, 
and the weight be doubled or quadrupled, it will be 
found that the point of the blade will not be changed 
a single degree by the weight suspended fix)m it. 
Nor is this the only objection to the foil. If a foil 
be curved, the object is to heighten the effect of the 
pass already described ; and, in making the pass, the , 
concave side leads — while in making a similar pass 
with a sword the convex surface of the blade would 
lead. Added to this, the rectangular form of the 
blade leaves the mind in doubt as to the position of 
the hand when using a sword ; as, in the one case, 
you may oppose any side of the blade to your oppo- 
nent, while in the other, the edge must invariably 
(except in the circular parry) be presented to the 
blade of your adversary. 

But, however men may differ as to the propriety 
of thrusting with the sword, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the necessity for knowing how 
to parry a thrust For drill purposes, therefore, and 
for the purpose of affording beginners an opportunity 
to practise and to become familiar with the principles ' 
involved, three "points," with the corresponding 
" parries," will be laid down in this systenL These 
"points" maybe made either from the "engaging 
guard" or from any other guard that will place the 
hand in a position to execute them. 
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Points and Parrie& 

First Point : — The claas being at the "Engaging 
Guard," the instructor will give the cautionary com- 
mand : '■ Front rank commence," when the rear rant 
will immediately spring back to the " first position,"' 
and will bring the sword to a position nearly per- 
pendicular, edge to the right, point inclining to the 
front, hand opposite the right nipple, the elbow 
raised, and the thumb and fingers encircling* the 
grip. At the command " two," the front rank will 
turn the hand so as to bring the edge of the sword 
up and the nails to the right, and will lunge out and 
deliver the point at the chests of the opposing rank. 
At the instant the movement is commenced by the 
fi'ont rank, the point of the sword should be directed 
at the faces of the opposite rank ; hut by raising the 
hand, and making the point of the sword describe 
an arc of a circle, the parry will be rendered more 
difficult. 

* In malcing the circular parry the posilioa of tlie liand is 
chani^d ; Che tbumb and fiagers gra»p the haudle, and you oppose 
ihe bw.k of your sword to your opponent's blade, while at all oilier 
times the thumb is exteaded oa the back oC t)ie grip, aod the edge 
of your Bword presented to that of your opponent. 
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The Parry: — The rear rank will remain steai 
until their opponents' swords are so close that th 
can be "parried" with certainty. They will th 
make a rapid pass, with their own swords, across 
front of them, the point falling over to the left 
edge up — acd will strike the opposing swords, wi 
tlie hack of iJie blade, and carry the hand to the rig 
until it clears the right side. 

This parry will serve against any point that 
made slowly ; and is particularly adapted to thrc 
off a bayonet thrust, which, being given with bo 
hands, requires more force than a swotd thrust 
turn it aside. But when opposed to a small swo 
or other light sword that is susceptible of beii 
moved with great rapidity, it will be found that tl 
piury is rather to be avoided than practised, and th 
a rapid movement of the sword in a direction o 
posite to that in which the hand happens to 
placed, will generally be the best protection again 
a thrust quickly delivered. 
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In ordinaiy practice the " first 
from either the second or seveo 
bringing the point of the sword ■■ 
ed^t up ; and lunging out from 
position. This may be done to 
nent or to make an impetuous 
distance, but for other purposes : 

Second Point : — The class bein; 
the execution of the " first poin: 
front rank at the lunge, and tl 
parry, the instructor will explain 
and give the order for its execTi 
mand, " second point," the front 
to the first position and will pr 
the rear rank will turn the swore 
the body as high as in the " engag 
the edge of the blade to the lef 
At the command " two," the rear 
to the third position and delivei 
the hand and turning it slightly, 
the sword will incline up instead 

The parry is the same as dest 
point" The "second point" n 
either the first or third guards bj 
the point of the sword ; or from th' 
by simply turning the hand. 
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Third Point:— The rear rank 1 
the inatructor will explain the ne 
will command, " third point," at 
which the rear rank will spring i 
parry, and the front rank will bri 
to the right hip, with the edge of 
the point aa high as the chest. 
" two," the front rank will lunge c 
point, raising the hand and keepit] 
sword up. The rear rank will 
round to the left and make the pa 

The front rank having made t 
points, the instructor will repeat 
order to give both ranks an oppor 
the points. 

The " third point " may be ms 
second, fourth, or sixth guards; 
attempted from any position that 
to be turned, and the point of t' 
■wi&i, the edge down, a quick moven 
your opponent will be almost cert 
This applies with equal force to t' 
where a change in the manner 
involve the same consequences ; l 
to a point delivered from either the 
or the "seventh guard," provided 
sword be kept well raised, viz. : as 
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Parries. 

The other parries referred to are made generally 
by turning the hand so that the ec^e of your sword 
will strike your opponent's blade ; when the lever 
power of your hand, acting on the "feeble" of your 
opponent's sword, will carry his point out of the line 
of defence. For instance: If the "second point" 
be made " over the guard " by your opponent, while 
you are at the "engaging guard," your defence is 
already made ; provided, that at the instant he with- 
draws his blade from yours, you allow your sword to 
move slightly to the right, without turning the hand. 
But if the point be made " under the guard," when 
the edge of your sword is to the right, turn your 
hand and strike the " feeble" of your opponent's 
blade, with the " fort" of your own, and it will be 
immediately thrown out of the line of projection. 

These rules apply to every position in which the 
hand may be placed ; but there are certain move- 
ments which have advantages over others, for the 
reason that they place the hand in a more favorable 
position for countering on an opponent. 

The Feints. 

A " Feint " is a rapid movement of the sword in 
one direction, while the real attack is intended for 
the opening made by the attempt to meet the feint 
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Several " Feints " may be ma 
two that are really effective. ' 
theae is the " Feint for the ] 
Head." The class being fom 
other), the order is given, " Gua 
" Front Rank — Commence," ai 
The front rank will raise the 
the right, extending the arm ui 
sword presses against the "fee 
sword, which they will force t 
point is clear of the body, a 
movement, " Feint " for the ou 
legs of the rear rank ; the swor 
when well down towards the kc 
Cut " delivered. 

Instead of guarding the lej 
spring up quickly and carry thf 
to the rear of the left, the toe i 
ground, and both knees straigl 
they will make the " Seventh ( 

At the order, " Guard," botl 
the "Engage;" The caution, 
mence," will be given, and the 
will be made, by the rear rank, 

In this combination, it is nect 
-careful, (1) That the thumb be 
the grip, that the movement o 
lapid, and that it be carried we 
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ing bliule : and, (2) That the head be kept well up, 
and tlic eyes on tliose of your opponent while mak- 
ing the feint. 

The next in importance ij the "Feint for the I^eft 
side and the Cut for the Eight" 

R;iisc the hand as in the previous feint, and force 
your opponent's blade to the right ; then, by a quick 
movement, clear the point of his blade with your 
own, and feint for his left side, breast high ; check 
the swonl before it reaches him, sweep it over his 
head, describing a perai-circle with the point of your 
blade, and cut for his right side, breast high. 

Independent Practice, 

Thus far, the cuts and guards, points and parries, 
have been described in consecutive oi-der; this is 
done to enable beginners to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the different positions and changes, bat 
is not intended to be followed in this practice, or 
when actually "Engaging" an adversary. In this 
practice, Oie cuts, iSbc, are not called off- 

After ci-ossing ; words at the "Engaging Guai"d,'' 
the cuts and points are delivered whenever an 
opening pi-esente itself, and if not instantly returned, 
the " Engaging Guard " will be resumed. 

All the knowledge that has been acquired in pre- 
vious lessons may be now brought into requisition ; 
the left foot need no longer be kept in the same 
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place, and the "Advance" and "Betire" may be 
practised as occasion requires. 

There must be no wild slashing, and no reckless 
thrusting. The swords must touch lightly, but still 
with the certainty that they do touch ; and the 
movements must be executed with promptness, dex- 
terity and ease. It was a favorite expression of 
Bartrand, a celebrated French fencing-master and 
teacher of the body-guaixl of Charles X.: "You 
must think and see with the ends of your fingera.** 
If not literally true, this, at least, serves to show the 
importance that its author attached to preserving the 
touch. And when I add that Bartrand was a pro- 
fessor in the polytechnic school in Paris, it will be 
readily undei'stood that he was no mean authority 
on the subject. 

In addition to the cuts and thrusts already de- 
scribed, there are two other c»its that may be brought 
into requisition in this practice. 

These are light, quick, close movements, and are 
not intended to do any serious damage ; but they 
serve to disconcert an opponent, and to test his skill 
in the more subtle branches of the art 

The first of these, is the "cut over the guard." 
This is made by advancing the hand until the "fort" 
of one sword presses against the "feeble" of the 
other ; the hand is then carried rapidly to the right, 
then raised, and with a quick, foi'ward movement^ 
the cut is made for the upper part of the wrist 
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To "Guard," keep a steady pressure against the 
opposing blade, which has to be withdrawn before 
'the cut can be made ; or " disengage" by dropping 
your point and returning to the "engaging guard." 

Cut Under Uie Guard: — This is a dangerous and 
very annoying cut to any one not familiar with the 
proper defence ; but care must be taken in making 
it to carry the opposing sword well to your right, as 
a failure to do this, and a rapid extension of your 
opponent's arm, might involve serious consequences. 
By running the hilt of your own sword up to within 
a few inches of the point of your opponent's blade, 
you can force his blade across with ease, when his 
sword-arm from the wrist to the elbow will be 
exposed. 

Baise the hand (as in the " cut over the guard") 
until the point of the opposing sword has been 
carried well to the right; then sweep your blade 
rapidly to the rear, describing a circle with the 
point, and cut up for your opponent's wrist ; spring 
back to the " engaging guard." 

The guard is made by springing up to the first 
position and turning the hand, so as to bring the 
edge of the sword to the left with the point down — • 
essentially the same as the " third guard." 
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The two cuts last described will be found of great 
importance in 

Opposing the Small-sword. 

As your opponent, in endeavoring to reach your 
hodij with the point of his weapon must necessarily 
expose his sword-arm ; do not imitate his example 
by trying to reach his body, but content yourself 
with feeling his blade and cutting under or over his 
guard when he attempts to extend his arm. If he 
should persist in making his guard with his nails up, 
raise or lower your hand if it be necessary to disen- 
gage, but always present the edge of your sword to 
the blade of your opponent, and remember that, as 
his weapon is much lighter than your own, he can 
move it with greater rapidity than you can your 
weapon, but is utterly powerless so long -as you con- 
fine your attack to his sword-arm, and make only 
light, rapid passes. 

Opposing the Bayonet. 

An impression prevails among civilians; and to a 
limited extent among military men, who are not well 
informed, that the musket aChd bayonet has the advan- 
tage over the sword in single combat This impres- 
sion is entirely erroneous, and is unsustained by any 
well deflned scientific principle, or any practical test 
that can entitle it to a moment's consideration. On 
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the contrary, there are thousands of well-authenticated 
cases on record where men who were not expert 
swordsmen have defeated men of equal or superior 
strength, armed with muskets and bayonets. The 
lance may be considered a formidable weapon under 
certain circumstances, but in a mSl^e, or a hand-to- 
hand- fight, when opposed to the sword, it is utterly 
worthless. The same may be said of the bayonet. 
The weight of the piece renders it unwieldy ; while 
the leverage is so great, when the arms are extended, 
that the blow of an ordinary cane is sufficient to 
throw it out of the line of projection. Added to 
this, both hands are exposed to the edge of the 
sword, a circumstance that is sure to engender a 
feeling of constraint, if not of fear, in the mind of 
any man who finds himself thus opposed to a good 
swordsman. When opposed to the small-sword, the 
aim should be to keep out of the reach of your 
opponent; but when opposed to the bayonet, the 
aim should be to keep as close to him as possible. 
Hence, the moment you find yourself opposed to a 
man with a musket and bayonet, you should gain 
ground upon him, keeping your sword in front of 
you at the " engaging guard,'' and raising or lowering 
your hand to correspond with any elevation or 
depression of his bayonet. If he stands on the 
defensive, make two or three rapid feints and force 
him to place his piece in a position that will enable 
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you to strike bis haads or head, or, tempt him to 
lunga This is his weakest position Test it on 
drill by placing a strong man at the lunge, with his 
arms fully extended, and take the point of his 
briyonet between your thumb and first finger ; when 
you will find that you pan force it to the right or 
left with ease; and the most powerful -man you can 
select will be unable to retain his piece in this posi* 
tion if the slightest pressure is brought to bear upon 
it It follows, therefore, that if you can induce 
your adversary to lunge, you have him at your 
mercy. The circular parry, or a movemerit analo- 
gous to that, will place the hand in the most favor- 
able position for delivering an effective cut; but any 
movement of the sword that will force the bayonet 
out of the direct line, combined with a quick spring 
forward and a rapid sweep of the sword along the 
musket or across the arms or face of your opponent, 
will render the. struggle of short duration. Few 
men can wield a musket and iDayonet with one 
Land — none can do it effective! v. Both hands are 
exposed ; and if one of them can be rendered useless, 
ihe bravest man will be unable to defend himself 
successfully. 

General Observations. 

No work that can be written will enable you to 
become a good swordsman, unless you grapple with 
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the details of the subject and analyze its subtle 
intricacies for yourself No author, however con- 
scientious, will tell all that he knows, and no 
instructor, however efficient, will teach all that he 
knows. It may seem paradoxical, to say that the 
most elaborate work would contain too little, while 
the most meagre treatise would be pretty sure to 
contain too much.. 

In the preceding pages, much is laid down that 
may be deemed unnecessary by^ those who arc dis- 
posed to be captious, and something may have been 
omitted that they would deem of importance ; but 
those who are sincei*ely desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation that will enable them to form a tolerably 
correct estimate of the importance of knowing how 
to use their arms, and of the relative value of 
different systems, may find some useful suggestions 
that have not been borrowed from other authors, 
and some deductions that are drawn from a pretty 
thorough investigation of the subject after several 
yeara of assiduous practice. 

I have already reverted to the fact, that some of 
the guards prescribed will be found weak and some 
strong. No absolute rule can be laid down ; but 
it will generally be found that the first, fifth and* 
seventh guards are the most favorable positions in 
which the hand can be placed for instantly return- 
ing your opponent's cut A rapid and powerful cut 
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can bo made from tba lirat guai'd, by simply ex- 
tending tlic arm, A tremendous cut may be de- 
livered from tlie fifth guard by simply turning the 
hfind; but tbe most formidable of all is the cut 
from the seventb guard, when your opponent's 
sword-arm is extended, and his left side, from 
temple to hip, is exposed and within your reach. 
To render any of these cuts effective they must be ^ ■ 
delivered with the rapidity of lightning, the instant 
your opponent's blade touches yours. If he cuts 
seven, the proximity of his blade to your head may ' / ^ 
make you apprehensive of danger, but there ia 
none. The force of the cut is spent the moment his 
Ewoixl strikes yours, and it would be necessary, in 
order to do yon any damage, for him to raise his 
sword again before he could strike you on the head. f 

This he will have no time to do, as your sword fc~ 
must inevitably reach him before ho can complete _• 
the motion of raising his blade. 

In practising, gentlemenshould remember that they 
are not supposed to injure each other ; and when a 
class is being instructed, the instructor should chango 
the position of the pupils, not allowing the same per- 
sons to oppose each other at two successive lessons ; ^^ 
and should insist, kindly but firmly, on the observ- 
ance between pupils of the courteous manners and 
gentlemanly deportment which should always char- 
acterize officers in their intercourse with each other. 
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